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domicile and clothing. 

• a™ in this beyond the rules of physic. A man’s 0wn 
'-There is finds good of and what he finds hurt of, is the best 

observation, what he nna L 
physic to preserve health.' '’-Bacon. 

The house that lacks in the essentials of sanitation is no 
better than a death trap. To live rent-free in such a house 
would be no economy ; illness is expensive, and unhealthy 
surroundings sap the energy and shorten the longevity of 
the mature, and, as to the child, they will arrest his full 
development and growth. A few instances cited from a 
personal experience will make this clear : 

(1) Through rheumatic fever with inflammation of lungs 
and abscess in the chest, brought on by living in a house 
newly built and with the plaster running water, a boy of 
eighteen was ruined for life and forced to emigrate. 

(2) Family life of a young couple was broken up by the 
death of three out of four children in three months from 
diphtheria. This well-to-do family inhabited a well ap- 
pointed mansion, the single fault of which was that the house- 
maids sink near the nursery was untrapped. 

(3) A family of eight, of consumptive tendency, took a 
house where the walls were wet through and the foundations 
damp, and in six years they had lost five of their number, 
four of whom were young adults. 

(4) A father and mother and four children occupied a villa 
in the suburbs and complained bitterly at the amount of 
illness which they suffered ; they moved from this house, 
which had already been responsible for a case of rheumatic 
fever in one family and consumption in another, into a house 
which was examined by their medical man and every pre- 
caution taken to make it healthy ; the family estimated that 
m the two years in which they lived in that house seventy 
pounds in the prevention of illness had been saved. On their 
iemo\al to a house in which no precautions were taken, their 

mer disasters in the matter of illness returned to them, 
nf j S n ° d * re(d relationship between the magnificence 

o the dwelling and its healthfulness. This nation was 
2 e u ,nt ° S ° rr0W and a11 the churches of the land offered 
e prayer f °r the recovery from typhoid of His Gracious 
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Majesty, : King Edward VII., who W T~T^ 

Wales, became attacked with tvDhoirl *2 , Was Prince of 

drainage system of one of his palaces Tl^ 4 f&Ult in the 
first-class castle in the kingdom that h ^ * Scarcely a 
struction in this matter. The recent - 2 ^ needed recon- 
Curzon hardly escaped with her life from 2? Which Lad y 
tation of W aimer Castle, hap^ “ “*• 

Enough has been said to mTtt^ ^7* * 

“ :;T a r a “n’ .nxr? * — 

subsidence or other cause, may through suStsG^rii & 
health and life of any or of all the household. One of the 
objects of his lecture is to give practical advice to persons 
choosing a house, so that they may avoid disaster, and make 
a safe domicile for themselves and family. 

We will assume that the husband or wife has selected a 
certain number bf houses to view. He can decide to conduct 
the investigation himself or to entrust it to an architect, 
surveyor or doctor, but in any case he should note the re- 
quirements which he considers as a sine qua non. As to the 
geological character and aspect of the house, he may not be 
free to choose, but neither of these points are essentials ; 
a building on clay with a north aspect and situate on the 
north slope of a hill may be rendered a healthy habitation, 
although, if choice permitted, one would rather choose a 
pervious soil, as gravel, chalk, or sandy loam, with a chief 
aspect of S.S.E., and situate half-way up a hill facing south 
Such a happy site cannot often be obtained, but it will protect 
one from damp mists and ensure that each room is visited 
by sunshine once in tw r enty-four hours, the prevailing winds 
will not blow their storms of rain, snow and sleet right against 
the flat wmlls of the house, and the hill lising to the north 
beyond the house will protect it from the N.E. wind. It is 
as well, for the comfort of your household, if you aie to ive 
i» a terrace that you should endeavour to find out something 
of your neighbours ; so far as this pretends to irec y 
choice, note whether they keep domestic amma s 
they keep them, and as to whether their dust in 1S 
and whether they have large heaps of gar arise . 

• ln a position where any nuisance fiom 
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i a nf Inr^c trees to the house, providirior 
As to the neighbour 100 ^ ^ not within fifty feet of the 


the south side and not 

these are on the _ addition than detraction 


house, they are rather an 

Order of inspection- ^ wate r-test,” all the fittings 

(1) The lams A11 the drainage from lavatories, 

housemaitTs° sinks, etc., to be properly trapped and to open 
over open gullies. The drains must be access, ble by manholes, 
situated af each bend. There must be free vent.lat.on of 

drains by inlet and outlet shafts. 

(2) The gutters and rain-water pipes must be pervious, 
have soldered joints, and must not open directly into the 
drainage system. 

(3) The walls of the house must not show signs of soakage, 
either from above or below ; there must be a properly con- 
structed damp course. 

(4) The earth beneath the flooring must be covered with 
concrete, and there must be free ventilation between the 
floor and the surface of the concrete. The rafters must not 
show signs of rot. 

(5) Each room must have a fireplace and outside window, 
and must have ventilators for the extraction of air, giving 
one square inch of ventilation area for every ten cubic feet 
area of the room. 

(6) Open fireplaces are to be preferred to any stoves. 

(7) The larder should have a concrete floor, should be 
well lit from the north side, should have a through current 
of air and the openings should be protected against flies by 
gauze. There must be no dust-bin, refuse heap, or source of 
soiled air in the immediate neighbourhood of the larder. 

(8) The cellars must be free from damp and through venti- 
lated, and must be cut off from the house as thoroughly as 
possible. 


(9) Domestic animals should be kept properly or not at 
all. Dogs must be housed outside the house with a concrete 
run to their kennels to admit of cleanliness. Fowls must 
have two runs, to be used alternately, so that one may pmify 

w ilst the other is in use. Cats must not be allowed to roam 
at night. 

(10) There should be one w.c. for every four persons, and 
cross ventilation should be effected by adding a ventilator 
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When construction admits, each of \hZT~Z — 

cut off from the house by a through-vemilaton Kw° Uld be 
with a washstand. The w.c. window must' not l° bby ’ fitted 
with regard to other windows as to all™ • * 6 S0 placed 

to the other. <ur 0 P ass bom one 

drinking water supply. The cistern which supplieTtheTalh 
wash basms, and hot water system, must be in a poshfon 
accessible for cleansing purposes. Where water pipes are likelv 
to be exposed to frost, they should be covered with antiseptic 
horsehair fabric to prevent burst pipes. 

In a climate like ours with moist cold, free ventilation of 
the house must be associated with free artificial warming 
and good feeding, otherwise the cold may produce chilblains, 
chest affections, scrofulous complaints, and grave depression 
of vitality. During the past year I have seen two cases of 
pneumonia from this cause. Open fireplaces are preferable, 
as the chimney acts as an efficient extraction shaft. Stoves 
are apt to leak carbon-monoxide gas and when their plates 
become of a dull red heat this gas has the power of passing 
through the iron. The air is also rendered too dry for comfort. 

The importance of the larder is often under-estimated, but 
out of a very limited experience I can recall a dozen instances 
where persons nearly lost their lives from faulty construction 
of their larders, allowing their food to become their poison, 
and I believe poisoning to the extent of merely giving rise 
to discomfort and a feeling of malaise is extremely common 
from this same cause. 

Do the regulations as to domestic animals appear fanci u 
A family of six children were infected by diphtheria throug 
their cat having caught that infection, and cats very o cn 
bring catarrhal affections to members of the , 10US ? 0 
In hot weather ill-kept fowl runs will fr equent y gn e ^ 
bad diarrhoea and most virulent sore throats. s ^ 

two persons have come under my notice su erin f> 
disease from allowing dogs the freedom o e the 

disease is a cause of one-fourth of all death amongst the 

Esquimaux, and was formerly so in . 'j* ™ iation with 
shepherds. In both of these instances dose associa 


were the origin of every 

dogs and d,ffic was not0 riousIy fond of having dogs 

case; Sir V\< ■ j H died from hydatids in the brain t 

* n The ’limitations ^of^sp^ce wi,. not a..ow n,e to say much 
' “ his bran ch of the lecture, but I would warn y ou 

oTTwo points, first, against placing children's beds against 
outside walls, always allow a space of at least a foot, and 
the other is to be very careful m dusting to remove the dust 
and burn it ; the good old fashion of tea leaves is coming 
in once more and is very good. But in dusting, dust all 
places, the tops of wardrobes, pictures, etc. Nothing is more 
certain than that the dust of a long inhabited room is an 
extremely virulent poison. 

n nTHTMr, 


As the house is a means of adapting the. household to the 
exigencies of climate, so clothes adapt the individual, in or 
out of the house, to any season and to almost any climate. 
There are certain disadvantages in clothes, and one of the 
chief is that the action of the skin is seriously impeded. The 
skin of human beings probably has not much part in the 
aeration of the blood as the skin of the frog has ; its functions 
are very vital nevertheless, a destruction by a burn of one- 
third of the skin surface of the body is almost inevitably a 
fatal injury ; a person may be killed if the skin of their body 
becomes coated with some substance that seals the pores, 
as certain varnishes, paint, etc., and it has long been known 
that the clothing of savages is often followed by their death 
from consumption. Clothes act in two directions in impeding 
the action of the skin : firstly as mechanical impediments, 
and secondly by accumulating the skin secretion in their 
substance they prevent or inhibit the glands of the skin from 
secreting, so that the health of the body is impaired by ac- 
cumulation of substances in the tissues and the blood, which 
it is the duty of the skin to remove. The practical bearing 
° this, as to clothes, is to have some substance next the skin 
w ich will soak up any secretion and at the same time the 
c ot es next the skin must be changed frequently, in children 
ess than twice a week and preferably every day or even 
twice a day, according to the needs of the individual. What 
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us 


“ ^ e , beSt fabr ‘ c t0 use ? We have had it drummed into 
t mt i we wish to avoid colds we must wear wool, and probably 
for such persons as habitually perspire very freely this is 

correc , and for all persons when they are about to take part 
in violent exertion. p 

Wool has some grave disadvantages ; it is the most absorbent 
of all fabrics and yet it does not readily part with the moisture 
It absorbs. From a point of view of preventing chills this 
is an advantage, but it is a grave disadvantage so far as acting 
as a check to secretion. As a natural covering worn by 
animals the conditions are very different, the hairs radiate 
from the skin and help to distribute the secretions of the 
skin. My own feeling is that it is far better to have a linen 
or cambric covering next to the skin and to change it daily ; 
persons in good health do not take chills so readily. Dainty' 
high-bred, delicately nurtured women dance in hot rooms 
and then sit in the outside air in mid-winter, and if they are 
“ condition ” it is most seldom that any harm befalls them. 


in 


Some of the present-day productions in linen and cotton are 
more suitable than wool. The fit and make of the clothes is 
important, they must hang from the shoulder, be loose around 
the waist, and allow of the freest possible expansion of the 
chest, and one of the garments must be of a kind that will 
permit of suspenders being attached for keeping up stockings. 

The arms and legs must be covered up in all weather where 
the shade temperature is below 60° Fah. The idea of hardening 
children by exposing their arms and legs is one of those 
irrational dicta which only need consideration to prove their 
folly. No gardener would try to harden seedlings in early 
spring by exposing them, he first of all lets them become 
large and strong by protecting them in frames and greenhouses, 
such plants show no diminished resistance when finally bedded 
out. Again, consider that the heat of the body is lost by 
radiation, and the radiation depends in amount on the extent 
of skin surface and the fullness of the bloodv esses on le 
surface. The skin surface of the child is re ativey tFea > 
as much as ten times as great as that of a in S 10VU1 ‘ l ? 
Again the fullness of the vessels is varied to mo i y ie 1,1 
by a department of the nervous system known as the vasomotor 
system These nerves take many years to learn them vvoik, 
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and in children tney atte sted in occasions of disaster, 

apart.itisawel -knownfact, dren ^ very ^ 

So ^^.withstanding, cover up the legs and arms 
of your children. for summer , shoes for winter, but 

nth made°so*that the foot 


a't^nlofthfffiot when the child 
will sh 

For a cnna wun i“»“ u “- — , , , ' 

is advice refers only to the natural foot. Shoes 


g of the loot wncii 

will shouf readily whether the shoe I wears , -Hable or not 


ow reaaiiv — . - , , , , 

child with flatfoot the case is one for treatment by a 

surgeon, this advice refers only to the natural foot. Shoes 

allow much more freedom of movement, and by free movement 

the muscles keeping the foot well arched are developed, and 

it is upon the muscles that the stability of the foot should 

depend and not on thongs and stays of leather . 

As to covering the neck with “ comforters ” and ties, it 
is better to avoid this, as each change of tie makes a covering 
of different extent and frequently this brings about what 
they were worn to prevent — catarrh of the larynx. 

The headgear is important in summer, and in children to 
ten or twelve it is better to have hats in the full heat of summer 
that protect the nape of the neck as well as the head. Infants’ 
heads should always be protected from the full glare of summer 
sun up to two years old, and the cotton caps with many 
thicknesses of puckerings over the head and a protecting 
frill over the eyes are as good as any. 

I have told you in the matter of domicile and clothing 
points that should be considered essential, and in the matter 
of example I can honestly aver that the matters I have named 
have been carried out in the house, where for fifteen years, 
my wife and I have been engaged in bringing up five boys 
and a girl. These are all alive and healthy to date, and we 
believe and hope that the sequel will justify the pretension of 
my having learnt something from experience that is worth 
nowing in the matter of child rearing. I quite recognise 
t at my wife has taken the greater part of the care necessary 
0 t e achievement, and it is an achievement. 

To make a happy fireside chime 

To weans and wife, 

That is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human lif e."— Burns. 


HOLIDAYS. 

By Edith Escombe. 


“ Dear English boys ! ” 

“Ottilia.” 

(The Adventures of Harry Richmond.) 


The return of the boys from school may be compared to the 
inrush of a storm of wind, as, with bluster, turbulence, whistling, 
and banging of doors— regardless of consequences, indifferent 
to results — they invade and take possession of their homes. 

As the wind with boisterous onslaught sweeps away the 
used up air from our houses, bringing fresh source of health 
and vigour in its track, so these home-returning boys bring 
a sense of youth, of vitality, of energy. They must be doing,, 
from early morning — usually down before breakfast — till they 
go to bed at night, they must always be employed. Does not 
the very hall of a house betray that there are boys ! There is 
sure to be something left about, a cap, a bat, a racket, probably 
a pile of fishing-rods in a corner, golf-clubs or hockey sticks, 
for somehow boys always over-flow in a house ; girls may be 
kept to an appointed channel, not so boys, they make their 


own runnels. 

To return to our analogy of the wind, which, in certain 
moods we admit gladly, rejoicing in its fresh bluster, over- 
looking flapping window curtains, and cheerfully mopping 
up the spilt water from over-turned flower-vases; whereas 
on another occasion we feel we cannot stand its exuberance,, 
it worries and annoys, hurriedly we close the window even 
fastening the latch lest we detect its whistling entry, wh s 
we try to deafen ourselves to the distant jar of banging 
Were we quite honest I think most of us would confess ha 

the above description applies equally to our vane Mfce "P 
. . -i 'TKp fi r cf welcome on their return liom 

with regard to boys. The first the inevitable 

school is one of genuine pleasuie c , • a nd storm 

hand-bag— they hurl themselves from the ca eg 

the citadel alike of house and heart. ^ ^ thejr 

I believe all women lov J immora l and ought not 
daughters ; of course, it is aD ' y 


